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many respects a milder tune. He is not opposed to supra-national
aims altogether, and admits that the weal of humanity is superior
to that of any particular nation. In general, Rousseau much
mitigates his theoretical intransigence when he comes to discuss
concrete problems. He then pays regard to existing diversities
and inequalities between and within peoples and sets his hopes in
gradual improvement. His practical ideal was not the mode of
life of primitive man, but probably a free community of peasants
without social exploitation and vainglorious ambitions, living in
happy frugality. " It is the country people ", he says, " who
form the nation." Life in a city demoralizes man. Neverthe-
less, the Discourse on the Origins of Inequality, which contains the
onslaught on civilization which made Rousseau famous, was
dedicated to the city of Geneva, and in a lengthy epistle dedica-
tory he exuberantly praises her constitution as the nearest ap-
proximation to his ideal society, though Geneva at that time was
a capitalist oligarchy.
In spite of Rousseau's praise of national prejudice and exclu-
siveness he was entirely opposed to the essential principle of
modern nationalism, the worship of prestige and power. Both
his Swiss origin and his enthusiasm for the ancient city republics
made him a firm believer in the small State which alone could
realize freedom and equality. He was convinced that a large
State could only be despotic and would always be warlike and
aggressive. Rousseau abhorred war and oppression, and he
would have welcomed the partition of large States into sm^ll ones,
which then would form a federation for the maintenance of peace.
Rousseau's passionate criticism of society, his plea for social
equality, knd particularly his ideas on education, stimulated the
conscience and thought of men which led to most beneficial
reforms. On the other hand, his influence also f9stered antagon-
istic tendencies which have contributed to the tragic weakness of
modern democracy in the conflict with its deadly enemies. His
thought implied both an extreme individualism and an extreme
collectivism and his disciples, therefore, were landed either in a
doctrine of anarchy, or in the cult of the all-powerful State. His
belief in the natural peaceableness and goodness of human nature
made him underestimate the quarrelsome, pugnacious forces in
it, he did not sufficiently realize that the demand for full social
equality might lead to a bitter class war and to the total loss of
national liberty and unity, nor did he foresee the danger implied
in the onesided stimulation of national sentiment and the increase
of the power of the State. Some remarks of his, however, show